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MORALISING. 


I cannot count the changes of my heart, 
So often it has turn’d away from things 
- Once idol of its being; they depart— _ 
Hopes, fancies, joys, illusions—as if wings 
Were given from their former selves to start; 
_ Or if they linger, longer life but brings — 
Weariness, canker, hollowness and stain, 
Till the heart says of pleasure, it is pain. 


And thus it is with all that made life fair: 

Gone with the freshness which they used to wear, 
*Tis said to mark the ravage which the heart 
Makes of itself—how one by one depart 

The colours that formed hope. We seek—-we find, 
And find the charm has with the search declined. 
Affections, pleasures, all in which we trust— 
What do they end in?—-Nothing, or disgust. 


ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


The Appeal for Suffering Genius: A Poetical 
Address, for the benefit of the Boston Bard— 
and The Triumph of Truth, a poem, by Dan- 
1EL Bryan. Washington City, 1826. 


The first and principle poem in this little vol- 
ume, is a production highly creditable to the feel- 
ings and the talents of the author. The selec- 
tion of the subject itself bespeaks an amiable and 
kind disposition. It affords a remarkable refu- 
tation of the old cynical adage, that “‘two of a 
trade can never agree,” which has been so fre- 
quently with more ill-nature than truth, applied 
to authors, and especially to poets. Mr. Bryan 
not only laments the misfortunes and eulogises 
the productions of a brother author and a con- 
temporary poet, but with an ardor which indica- 
tes genuine earnestness and sincerity, he address- 
es the sympathy of his readers, and implores the 
exercise of their benevolence and charity, in be- 
halfof the sufferer. On what more worthy theme 
could the strains of a generous hearted poet be 
employed? How much: more valuable to its 
object is contemporary commendation, when 
spoken out, as in this instance, with sincerity 
and manliness, than all the peans of posthumous 
applause which can be sung over the remains of 
departed genius. Ifthe muse of Bryan should 
not have conferred on the object of his commis- 
eration and eulogy any other benefit than the 
delightful sensation of being so commemorated, 
this of itself is a boon which must alleviate the 


sufferer’s woes, and smooth the ruggedness of 
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| his passage through a stormy world. The con-/ 


sciousness of this is no mean recompense, to a 
mind constituted like Bryan’s, for the noble effort 
he has made to administer comfort and consola- 
tion to the harassed feelings of an unfortunate 


j and ingenious man, apparently on the eve of, 


sinking into that last refuge of the wretched, the | 
grave. 

The execution of this poem is altogether wor- 
thy of its subject. 
and in many passages powerfully pathetic. As 
an American poem, it possesses the peculiar and 
pleasing characteristics of simplicity and freedom 
from affectation. Here is displayed none of that 
violent straining after strange thoughts and glit- 
tering expressions, which forms the chief vice of 
our poetry. The topics belong naturally to the 
subject, the thoughts to the topics, and the lan- 
guage to the thoughts. .These are qualities es- 
sential to good writing, to which too many of our 
prose authors, and almost all our poets pay little 
attention. Inflation and extravagance; conceited 
efforts to outdo every body else on the same sub- 
jects, produce that unnatural stiffness, and un- 
graceful turgidity, which pervade so much of our 
poetry as to form almost its leading characteris- 
tic, and render it so unacceptable as we find it is, 
to the mass of mankind. In vainshall our poets 
expect that success to which they aspire, while 
in defiance of all the dictates of sound sense and 
classical taste, they indulge in eccentric bewild- 
erment of thought and awkward quaintness of 
diction, merely, as it would seem, for the sake of 
being singular. But this is too extensive asub- 
ject for us at present. Our business is with Mr, 
Bryan’s ‘ Appeal’ in behalf of the Boston Bard, 
a work to which we could wish to do more jus- 
tice than our space will allow. 

This interesting poem is written in blank verse, 
a species of composition which requires a master 
hand to render pleasing. Mr. Bryan’s blank verse 
is of excellent structure, and to our ear much 
more agreeable than that of any other American 
poet. Its numbers are always flowing and easy, 
and its cadence musical. It has none of that 
drawling snail-like movement 60 tedious and in- 
sipid; none of that dissonance occasioned by the 
necessity of compressing two syllables separated 
by hard consonants into one, so utterly destructive 


of poetical harmony; both of which faults not only |} 


abound in the writings of most of our poets, but 
seem to be studiously introduced into them, in!‘ 


It is glowing and dignified, | 


utter contempt of the feelings of their readers. 


¢ 


We know that the writers of such tuneless blank 
verse may plead the example of the renowned 
Byron in their justification. But Byron was a 
titled minstrel, a notorious peer of the realin of 
Great Britain. He might, therefore, write as 
awkward and tuneless verses as he pleased with 
impunity. Fashion would bear upa man of such 
distinction; and capriciously delight to applaud 
in him what would be universally condemned 
in any one less elevated in rank, or less noted 
for’eccentricity and folly. Besides, Byron, om 
several occasions, wrote almost incomparably 
well. But the pieces that are so written are in 
general free from the faults we have mentioned> 
and it is on these correct performances alone 
that his poetical credit depends for whatever per* 
manence of duration it may enjoy. 

Our American poets have not the extrancous, 
advantages of Byron to recommend them to fash~ 
ionable attention. They cannot be faulty with 
the same impunity. His style, therefore, is to 
them a dangerous model. Even Campbell, the 
celebrated bard of Hope, found it so. Had the 
clumsy poem of ‘ Theodric’ been written by By- 
ron, fashion would have taken it under her pro- 
tection and rendered it popular. Campbell's 
name had not such a mighty influence; and the 
work has been treated as it deserves, with con- 
demnation and neglect. 

We are glad that Mr. Bryan has the good 
taste to construct his blank verse ona more pure 
and classical model. After the surfeits we have 
of late years had of the untuneable, or, as it is 
called in England, the prosaic poetry of the By- 
ronian school, it is really refreshing to meet with 
such strains as the following which we extract 
from the work before us. 


«¢ A voice of syren sweetness charmed his ear; 

A form of beauty innocent and bright, 

Before his vision passed, and touched his heart 

With love’s delicious poison—through his tingling veing 
The sweet infection ran, and all his soul 

With hopes of bliss and bland sensations teemed.” 


There is a beauty of thought, as well as of 


style in the following passage to which the feel- 
ings of every true poct must respond. 


“But still, he oft, in midnight silence, knelt 

A rapt enthusiast at the Muse’s shrine; 

And, while in sleep the world its cares forgot, 
With spirits of departed Bards communed, 
And on their solemn, pure, melodious strains, - 
The livelong night in glowing transport hung. 
And ofttimes, too, from human eye retired, 
He swept the chords of his untutored harp, 
And breathed in measures rude, but wildly sweet, 
The feelings of his lone, impassioned heart.” 


With what poetical beauty and force, do the 
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‘ FAIR SCLENCE BER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


following lines describe the misfortunes to which 
the Boston Bard seems to have been doomed 
even from his birth! 


« At his sad birth no kindly auspice reigned— 
Misfortune, even then, as victim meet 
"Fo feed her appetite for-human wo, 
Fixed on his infant heart her hungry eye. 
While yet his childhood, in its tender bud, 
Beneath the shelter of parental care, 
Was opening its sweet promise on the view, 
And ali around was happiness and Jove; 
She fiercely rushed upon the peaceful scene, 
Tore down its strong-holds of domestic bliss, 
And o’er the little Eden smiling there, 

- Remorseles, breathed her desolating blasts.—” 


Hard indeed must be the heart that can read 
without being moved the following representa- 
tion of genius in distress. 


*¢ And shall not Pity’s sacred voice prevail? 

Go, 20 with her to yonder wretched couch 

In Poverty’s obscure and cheerless shed, 

Where Freedom’s minstrel, broken-hearted, lies, 
And clasps with feebie arin his mourning lyre. 
See there the weeping Muses round him hang, 
And still with their inspiring beams illume 

His haggard cheek, and rouse his fainting pulse; 
While he, in many @ sorrow-breathing lay, 
Their soothing care, and tuneful influence owns. 
But ah! no strains of happiness are heard 
Commingling nuw with his melodious song.— 
No gleains of earthly joy break thro’ the gloom 
Which hovers round, and chills his anguished soul. 
E’en Hope has ceased to smile upon the wreck 
Oi promised bliss that cheered his brighter days. 


We have already given more copious extracts 
from this affecting poem than we can well afford 
space to receive; yet we cannot resist our desire 
-to lay the following before ourreaders. Every 
ene who has experienced the tenderness of ma- 
ternal affection will feel that the sentiments are 
true to nature, and that they are expressed with 
‘the fidelity and strength of true poetry. 


«¢ But Coffin's Mother lives! and on her breast— 
Her aching tender breast—his dying head 

He hopes to pillow. Long from her fond arms 
By stern Misfortune’s cruel impulse driven, 

He now returns to prove a Mother’s love 
‘Yriumphant o’er the wreck of all in life— 

All else that makes existence dear to man! 

But while he finds affection in her heart, 

tie there shall find corroding misery too. 

And while beneath her lowly roof he meets 
The welcome that a joyful Mother gives 

A long lost child—he there must also meet 
‘That Poverty which crushes to the dust!” 

* * * * 

Oh! who that knows a tender Mother’s iove-- 
‘That has been nurtured at her generous breast— 
Enjoyed her fond caresses—felt the bliss 

Her gentle, warm, endearing smiles impart-— 
Has known her cares—her deep solicitudes— 
Her nightly watchings, and her constant zeal-- 
And can his heart with cold indifference close 
Against the filial yearnings of the Bard?. 


_ {t would be incorrect to say that there are no 
faults in this poem. We have detected several, 
‘and there are perhaps others which the deligh; 
we experienced from its perusal may have pre- 
vented us from observing: for when a poet pos- 
sesses the power to interest our feelings, and 
warm our hearts, we become quick-sighted to his 
beauties, and inattentive, if not blind, to many of 
his faults. Perhaps the general arrangement is a 
little too desultory. It might have givena great. 
er clearness andunity to the piece, if some me- 
thod had been observed by which the different 
topics would have followed each other with a ne. 
_cessary and apparent connexion. But in didac- 
tic productions this is extremely difficult to ac- 


‘omplish; and is so seldom to be found that it i patriotism as a substitute for poetry. 


may be fastidiousness to consider its omission as 
a blemish. 

There are some verbal inaccuracies, which, for 
the author’s sake, may be pointed out. The fol- 
lowing idea is not very happily expressed: 

* Let not suspicion’s cankering breath assail 

The suppliant Poet's faith, nor shed its blight 

O’er that lone prospect in his dreary life, 

On which his eye can now repose unpained.” 

The word prospect has always a forward or fu- 
ture meaning. We believe that in this passage 
a retrospect, or view of the past, is meant; and 
ss the retrospect seems to be of a nature to be 
regretted, it is not clear how it can be looked at 
without pain. | 

We have already expressed our approbation of 
the style. The pauses are always musical, and 
the metrical feet in general accurately scanned, 
To the latter qualification, however, we have 
ovserved one or two exceptions. English blank 
verse consists of lines each containing five lam- 
bic feet, or ten syllables alternately accentuated. 
Alexandrines, or lines of twelve syllables, are 
not admissible as they are in rhyme. Mr. Bryan 
has the following: 


*; A momentary glow of sympathising zeal.” 
* ~ * 
‘To see her country from this imputation freed.” 
Kight syllable lines appear to us astill greater 
deformity. Mr. Bryan could only from inatten- 
tion have permitted the following to retain a 
place:. 
“ The spectral form, the ghastly stare—” 
« One pulse, one voice, throughout the States.” 


By the way, the use of the word States is here 
rather prosaic. Would not the verse be much 
better as follows: 


One pulse, one voice, throughout the grateful realm.” 

We perceive that in a misprinted passage, our 
poet wishes to substitute the word Fortuna for 
fortune, in order to give the correct number of 
syllables. Against this we protest. Let the 
line be amended by some other means. But let 
not such a beautiful poem as this, be deformed 
by the obsolete puerility of introducing into it 
any of the Heathen gods or goddesses. 

Our readers will perceive that the foregoing 
blemishes in the versification are ofa trifling na- 
ture, and we doubt not that our author will cor- 
rect them in the next edition. 

Of “ The Triumph of Truth,” the other poem 
contained in this volume, we wish we could speak 
in the same style of commendation. But it is 
by far too sluggish a composition for our taste: 
It is but candid, however, to inform our readers 
that in this matter we differ with the North- 
American Reviewers, who, while they give but 
faint praise to the performance of which we have 
spoken so highly, applaud the one now un- 
der consideration with considerable warmth.— 
We observe, however, that it is its patriotism 
rather than its poetry that they have eulogised. 
It is indeed sufficiently patriotic to have formed 
a Fourth-of-July oration. But we doubt whe- 


ther the public will, in its present shape, accept 


We give the following, which is the opening 
paragraph, as a fair specimen of the whole. 


‘¢ Where’er to man kind Heaven assigns a home, 

From cultured reaimis to where Barbarians roam, 

Oppression, imuffied in the guise of Law, 

Has dared on Human Rights his sword to draw. 

With thein the gore-stained Monsters struggled long,’ 

And they, too oft, the weak against the strong, 

Beneath his cruel vengeance have been crushed, 

With hopes extinguished, and with voices hushed. 

But, here and there, more favoured climes are found, 

Where bleeding Nature still maintains her ground: 

Where, though to agonizing conflict doomed, 

Her brow with cheering hope is still illumed, 

While through the vista of unfolding years, 

The goal of triumph to her view appears! 

Should Mr. Bryan continue to write in the 
animated and classical strain of the first poem 
in this volume, we venture to predict that he will 
attain a popularity that has yet been attained by 
no American poet; and if he be only judicious 
in the choice of his subjects, he may do much to 
rescue the American Muse from the disrepute 
under which she has hitherto lain in the estima. 


tion of foreigners. 


ORIGINAL 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE VALLEY OF GLENCOE, 


OR 
THE MAN OF THE ROCK. 


A Tale of the 17th Century. 


—< 


An ancient tale new told.—King Jole, 


In the reign of William and Mary, the attach= 
ment of many of the Highland clans to their late 
unfortunate monarch, rendered them discontent- 
ed with their new government, and they bowed 
reluctantly to the yoke. The means by which 
the Earl of Breadalbane undertook to procure 
their submission gave rise to events which have 
left a stain upon the character of William, to 
remove which, all the endeavours of his pane- 
gyrists have proved unavailing. 

The Valley of Glencoe, rendered interestin 
as the birth-place of Ossian, presented the most 
romantic and picturesque of Highland scenery. 
Through it flowed the beautiful stream of Coe, 
the Cona of the Highland bard; here rude rocke 
shot up in a thousand forms of ancient gran- 


deur, while in other places vast fragments were 


to be seen, which had been thrown down by the 
ravages of time, while deep furrows, worn b 
the wintry torrents, marked the sides of their 
heights. The cottages of Glencoe were of a 
neater and superior order, than others which in 
that age were to be found in the villages of Scot- 
Jand, and it was the residence of M’Donald, the 
chieftian of a clan who resided within its pre- 
cincts. 

M’Donald, the laird of Glencoe, was one of 
those whoge ardent attachment to James created 
in him a hostile disposition towards the new go- 
vernment; his family connsisted of a wife, two 
sons, and an old Bard, whose songs and tales 
were always calculated to keep alive the attach- 
ment which the M’Donald and his elan felt for 
somntt and their hostility and aversion to Wil- 
iam. 

Some time previous to the occurrence of the 
gloomy events hereafter to be noticed, while 
M’Donald was one evening seated around his 
cheerful fire-side, with his family, a knock was 
heard at the door, and a voice cried, “‘ Cherish 


the little Bera.” It was not fancy, all present 
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heard it, and Donald, the eldest son of the laird, H 


then thirteen years of age, in spite of his mo- 
ther’s remonstrances, and old Habbies prognos- 
tics, opened the door, encouraged by the smile 
of his father, and soon after returned, bearing in 
his arms a sleeping child, apparently about four 
years old. 

“It isa little girl,” cried Donald, ‘‘ she has 
been abandoned, and we must cherish her.” 

bairn!” reiterated, Habbic, where could 
the puir thing hae come frae! an a winsome 
thing it is, sae fair, like the lily o’ the gien, but 
there is nae bloom on its cheek, nane o’ the 
healthfu’ freshness o’ the Highland bairntime.”’ 

_ The child now awoke, and looked inquiringly 
but silently around, the object of her search 
Was not there. 

‘“* Puir babe,” again cried Habbic,—* and Don- 
ald, laddie, did ye nae see ony body who could 
hae left the wee thing at your feyther’s door?” 

‘* No,” replied Donald, “it is the little Bera, 
we were told to cherish.” 

** Yes,” said the laird, “and gude wife we will 
protect this little foundling—we will be as pa- 
rents to her, andif at any time we should dis- 
eover to whom she does belong, we will restore 
her, if they are desirous of giving her protec- 
tion; if we should not, we shall have the proud 
satisfaction of the virtuous, in the knowledge that 
we gave shelter to the houseless, and protection 
to the parentless.”’ 

The endearments of the family soon pacified 
the child. Infant grief is never of long dura- 
tion; it wears away when kindness and affection 
endeavour to lighten it, and smiles soon beamed 
on the little face which not long before was suf- 
fused with tears. , 

The little Bera was a lovely child; gay, ani- 
mated, and engaging, she soon won the love of 
of the M’Donalds, and Habbie declared “ there 
was naething like Highland air to bring bloom 
on the cheek, for the canny bairn was wotfu’ pale, 
when she first came, but she now was as bloom- 
ing as the summer rose.” 

She increased in beauty as she advanced in 
life, and with that increase her affection for the 
family augmented. She called the laird and 
his wife by the endearing titles of father and 
mother, and their sons Donald and Fergus, were 
to her as brothers. 

The characters of these.two boys were some- 
what dissimilar. The eldest was frank, valiant, 
and of an adventurous disposition; the younger 
was gentle, tender hearted, and of a disposition 
less daring than that of his brother. Donald was 
the darling of the clan; even in his boyish days 
he would accompany them, on their various ex- 
peditions, and was with them when they pillaged 
the lands belonging to the Earl of Breadalbane, 
which created that nobleman’s animosity to- 
wards his father, and which resulted in the se- 
rious consequences to which we shall hereafter 
allude. 

When in his eighteenth year the figure of 
Donald was tall, well proportioned, and manly; 
his complexion ruddy, his eyes and hait black; 
while Fergus, who was two years his junior, was 
slender, fair, with Ulue eyes, and hair of * gold- 
en hue,” which he suffered to curl in ringlets 
around his neck. 

One evening the laird gazed on them with af- 
fection, and, turning to his wife said: ‘* methinks, 
dame, if it is not sinful, I should have been bet- 
ter pleased if Fergus had been a girl, or else 
more like his brother. He never will be able to 
stand the test of a battle, and I fear never will 
have courage to wield a claymore—how say you, 
Fergus; think you that there is manliness in you 
to do so?” 


| 


‘‘arAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THK souUnL.”’ 


—— 


“T trust so,” replied Fergus, “although I 
have less strength than Donald. Yet my coun- 
try, my clansmen, nor myself shall never submit 
to an injury which J should resent.” 

“It rejoices me to hear you speak se, my boy,” 
replied M’Donald, * te-morrow I will test both 


| your activity and Donald’s, in the chase.” 


The boys were both rejeiced at this declara- 
tion, for although they had frequently accompa- 


nied their father to the chase, they never had | 


been permitted to have more immediate partici- 
pation in its enjoyments. ‘The morning arrived, 
and as it dawned the laird and his sons, with se- 
veral of his clan, set out on, sport intent. It was 
a lovely day; the mild air of the young summer 
was cheering, and flowers and trees smiled in 
the fulness of their bloom. Every thing tended 
to enliven the party; the young hantsmen en- 
tered actively into the sport, and success crown- 
ed their exertions. As the day declined they 
prepared to return homeward. The laird and 
Fergus reached there first, and were greeted by 
the smiling Bera, then nine years old, with an 
affectionate welconie. 

‘‘ Where is Donald?” inquired the child, and 
the dame repeated the inquiry. 

* Following slowly, I presume,” replied the 
laird, ‘fatigued no doubt from his exertions, 
which Fergus is, I can assure ye.” 

‘“‘] wish he was returned,” said Bera, “I 
want to relate to him what I have seen to day.” | 

‘‘And what have you seen, Bera?” inquired 
the laird. 

*¢ Oh! I will not tell,” replied the “child, until 
Donald comes, for he spoke to me about him— 
yes, am sure he meant him, although he did 
not mention his name.” 

“Where did you see him, and who was he, 
Bera?” inquired the dame. 

‘“‘] dare not tell mother,” replied the girl, “ but 
I hope I shall never see him again, for he sadly 
frightened me.” 

** Oh! the bairn has seen a bogle, I ken,” said 
Habbie, ‘‘ hae ye not, Bera; for wha could hae 
frightened ye sae, and talk in sic a manner?” 

‘‘In what manner, Habbie?” returned the arch 
child, “‘ I sm sure I did not say how he talked— 
but I wish Donald would come.” 

The family, indeed, now felt some uneasiness 
at his protracted absence. The youth had wan- 
dered from the party, and carelessly strayed from 
the direct path, until he found himself in a ro- 
mantic spot, hemmed in by rocks, upon which the 
silver light of the full moon glistened. Some of 
those rocks overhung each other, as though they 
were about to fall; while others shot up in forms 
so fantastic, that imagination giving them cg) 
and feature, might induce the belief that the 
sculptor’s chisel had carved the forms they pre- 
sented, instead of the ‘“* Master Hand” that placed 
them there. ‘Tradition said that this spot had 
once been the retreat of Ossian, and the youth 
lingered there in silent admiration; he felt awed 
in the contemplation of the beautiful wonders of 
creation, which feelmg was augmented when 
emerging from the cave which he had been 
taught to believe had once been the abode of the 
sweetest bard that ever swept the wild harp of 
Caledonia, he beheld a figure which*in the 
warmth of fancy he first believed to be the spirit 
of the Highland bard, revisiting his favorite re- 
treat. Donald turned to leave the place, when 
this strange visitant said— 

“Donald M’ Donald, stay! 

The youth stopped, and again looked upon the 
being who accosted him.. He was a man of tall 
stature, yet very thin; his features were ina 
great measure concealed by his long biack hair, 
which profusely flowed over his neck and shoul- 


ders. He was clad in a long blue robe, worn 


over trowsers of tartan plaid;—a bonnet of the 
same materials decorated his head; and one hand 
he extended towards Donald, while the other 
i ge a staff, the point of which rested on the 
earth. 

‘“‘ Mysterious being,” cried Donald, “ who are 
you, and why is it you command me to re- 
main?” 

‘Who I am is of little consequence to thee, 
Donald of Glencoe,” said the hermit,—‘‘ I am. 
called Culled of the Rock; what more I am 
seek not to know. I have an eye over thy des- 
tiny, which will be chequered as mine has 
been!” 
‘“‘T ask thee not,” returned the youth, “ what 
is to be my destiny; I would but know why I am 
detained.”’ 
“The faleon is a proud bird,” said Cullod, 
‘but [like him better when in the majesty which 
nature gave him, he rises in air, than when he is 
hooded, and the bells of the noblemen are attach- 
ed. I like all that is simply nature, else these 
rocks would not have been chosen for my dwell- 
ing. There is a flower in the garden of thy 
house yet in its bud; a flower which thou ina 
great méasure must nourish. Let it grow as 
nature has ordained it should, and at the ap- 
pointed season it will reach its bloom. Mark 
me, Donald of Glencoe—seek not to rob it of its 
sweets, nor let it perish on the waste, if fate 
should deal hardly with thee. In sickness and 
in health, in prosperity and adversity, keep it 
near thy breast. Look to it fondly, even when 
in the course of nature its beauties shall be fad- 
ing—fail to do so, and Oullod’s malediction, whick 
has blasted, wherever it has fallen, be upon thee. 
Go now, that flower droops in thy absence—thy 
parents marvel why their son returns not to the 
dwelling of his father. Farewell! remember the 
words I have spoken, and tell not whom thou 
ing.” 

The man of the cave disappeared, and Donald 
slowly bent his steps homeward. On arriving 
there he entered the apartment, where his pa- 
rents, Fergus and Bera were seated, anxiously 
awaiting his return; but the smile which usually 
beamed upon his countenance had filed. 

“What! art thou so fatigued, Donald?” in- 
quired the laird: “white locked Fergus bears 
the exertion better.” 

‘* The chase has not fatigued me, sir,” replied 
Donald. 

“What ails thee, man,” said Fergus, “‘ mayhap 
thou hast seen the bogle, with a story about 
which Bera here has been tormenting us.” 

bogle! Bera,” cried Donald. 

“T am sure now, Donald,” said Bera, “ thou 
hast seen him.” 

‘‘Whom?” eagerly inquired Donald. 

Cull 

-“ Hush, hush,” said Donald, placing his hand 
gently on the mouth of the child; as you love 
me, be silent; it is true; and taking Bera on his 
lap, said, ‘* this is the flower,” and relapsed again 
into silence. 

The laird and his wife were astonished, and 
the old harper Habbie said: 

‘‘These are sair times, when the peacefw’ 
valley become the hame o’ bogles, which set 
honest folks daft; and it is mukle pity when sae 
canny a chiel as the Donald laddie should gang 
sae.” 

Donald could not help smiling at the old man’s 
simplicity, and observing that he had not yet lost 
his senses, but was unwell, bade the family good 


night, and retired to his chamber. 
t would not, perhaps, be improper to account 


hast beheld, or sorcly thou shalt rue this meet-. 
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‘SIMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


for Bera’s meeting with the man of the rock. 
In her rambles the, child had likewise strayed 
to the spot where he was seen by Donald; alarm- 
ed upon beholding a being in appearance so sin- 
lar, our little heroine would have fled, but 
Cullod retained her, and kissing her, said: 

‘“‘ Bera, never come hither again; remain with 
the laird of Glencoe, and the youth whose eyes 
are black, and whose hair is like the plumage 
of the raven, will cherish and protect you; is he 
not your favorite, Bera?” 

‘“T know not; I love both him and Fergus, 
they are both kind,” replied the terrified :child, 
“let? me hasten to them, to my parents, or I shail 
die.” 

*« Go, then, simplicity,” said the recluse, again 
kissing her; ‘remember Cullod of the rock, bat 
tell not thou hast seen him in this spot, unless it 
be to the youth of whom I have spoken.” 

Bera, upou leaving him, hastened to the dwell- 
ing of the laird, where we have seen she anxi- 
ously awaited the return of Donald. We shall 

ass over the period of time which intervened 
Letween these occurrences and that when the 
Earl of Breadalbane undertook to procure the 
submission of the discontented Highland clans, 
by distributing among them sums of money, for 
which purpose, as history informs us, the sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds was remitted to him from 
England. 

When that nobleman met the laird of Glen- 
coe, for the purpose of giving him the share to 
which he was entitled, he insisted upon retaining 
a sufficient sum to remunerate himself for cer- 
tain losses which he asserted he had sustained 
from the pillaging of his lands by the M’Donalds. 
The chieftain proudly replied: “lord Earl of 
Breadaibane, talk not to me of remuneration; 
keep the pelf which King William has sent thi- 
ther; the M’Donalds’ allegiance is not to be pur- 
chased. Remuneration! before heaven thou hast 
come hither to offer insult to me; thy vassals 
have plundered my lands, and have robbed me 
of my possessions; and yet thou speakest of re- 
muneration! once more I say keep the gold King 
William has sent—true fealty will never be 
bought with it.” 

The Earl, thus disappointed, and finding the 
scheme altogether impracticable, returned to 
his master. In his determination to have full 
revenge upon the M’Donalds, he represented the 
old laird at court, as an incorrigible rebel, and 
advised that together with his family and de- 
pendents, he should be sacrificed for the peace 
of the kingdom. The king, upon this represen- 
fation, issued his proclamation, offering indem- 
nity to all those who before the end of the year 
should take the oath of allegiance, and threat- 
ening all those who should not do so prior to 


“the end of December, with military execution. 


When M’Donald of Glencoe was made ac- 
HN 6 with the terms of this proclamation, he 
eclared “that the soldiers of King William 
might burn, pillage, and murder, but an oath of 
fealty toan usurper should never be extorted 
from him.” 

Bera was now in her sixteenth year; her form 
was beautiful, and her black eyes sparkled with 
‘youthful animation and intelligence; her dark 
ringlets flowed gracefully over her shoulders, 
parted in frontso as to display her high and po- 
lished forehead; the bloom of health and youth 
‘Was on her cheeks; around her mouth the smiles 
of innocence and happiness sported in lovely 
dimples, parting ber lips and displaying tecth 
‘set like pearls in a ruby casement.” Donald, 
although nine years her senior, felt towards her 
a feeling which convinced him his affection for 


her-was more than fraternal, and it was a feel- 


ing which the artless girl reciprocated. Fergus 
possessed her sincerest regard, but it was for 
Donald she cherished the warmest affection. 
This growing attachment .was approved of by 


the parents of Donald, and they looked forward | 
to the day when Donald's union with Bera would | 


ae that lovely fond hearted girl indeed their 
child. 

The period to which the proclamation of King 
William had limited the time for those who were 
inclined to swear allegiance unto him, was near 
its expiration. The laird of Glencoe, who from 
the commencement had maintained his determi- 
nation of risking the vengeance of the king, now 
resolved to abandon that determination, but not 
from any increase of attachment towards the 
government. He knew the terms of the proc- 
lamation, and that his non-compliance would in- 
volve his whole race in one fell and bloody ruin. 
He thought of his old fond wife—his manly, 
darling boys, his little Bera, and even of old 
Habbie, with the echo of whose harp the halls 
of ‘his father had rung in brighter days; his 
heart sickened when he thought all these dear 
objects must become the victims of a tyrant if 
he persisted in his refusal, and. he therefore de- 


termined to take the outh and acknowledge | 


William as his sovereign. 
On the last day of December the aged man 
left his home, and repaired to ort William and 


requesied the governor of that fortress to ad-! 


minister the necessary oaths. That officer not 
being vested with civil powers, refused to do so; 
and the anxious old man resolved upon hasten- 
ing to Inverary in order to fulfill the determina- 
tion which induced him to leave Glencoe. The 
ground was covered with snow, and the cold 
intense, yet so diligently did he travel that he 
arrived there but one day after the expiration 
of the time limited by the proclamation. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


There is, perhaps, no She quality of the mind 
on which we set so high a value as on our pen- 
etration. There is scarcely any, except the pos- 
itively moral ones which we would not rather 
should be doubted. This proceeds, in some in- 
stances, from self-love, or vanity, in others from 
a certain obstinacy which will not allow us to 
surrender an opinion, even when convinced it is 
erroneous. 

Although this tenaciousness of our own opin- 
ions may be, in some degree beneficial to society, 
as it is, in many instances, the safeguard of the 
reputation of our associates, it has, doubtless, its 
attendant evils; for persons who set a high value 
on their character for penetration, are. rarely 
brought to a knowledge that it has deceived them, 
that they have extolled a favourite for great or 
amiable qualities which, in fact, have existed 
only in their own imaginations. They feel the 
pain and shame of having been deceived, but pride 
prevents their acknowledging it; and thus many 
persons rctain the reputation of possessing virtue 
which they know only by name. And on the 
other hand, persons are often censured for the 
opposite qualities, and the origin of that censure, 
were it traced, might be found in the fancied pen- 
etration of those overwise beings, who, intent on 


discovering the feelings, motives, and actions of 
others, leave themselves little leisure to reguiate 
or analyze their own. H. M. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


OCCASIONAL WRITER. 
NO. I. 


To be engaged in improving the mind and sto. 
ring it with useful and wholesome knowledge, is 
certainly a creditable employment, and one which 
reflects honour on the person thus occupied.— 
To be:assiduous in the pursuit of information and 
instruction, is very laudable—to be ambitious to 
attain that object is a worthy aspiration, and 
when gained will fully compensate its votary for 
whatever trouble or difficulty may have been ex- 
perienced in its achievement. ‘'T'o acquire such 
a desirable acquisition, next to travelling, read- 
ing may be considered as the best means. By 
it, an acquaintance is gained with men and things, 
an object which has engaged the attention, and 
occupied the serious considerations of eminent. 
men in every age. It is a science which the 
ereatest philosophers have sepeculated upon and 
felt solicitous to become acquainted with. One 
of England’s justly renowned poets has judiciouse 
ly remarked, that 


‘©The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Reading is an employment by which a know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of mankind is 
acquired, for the reader is, as it were, listening 
to the conversation of the historian or traveller, 
and receiving from them descriptions of foreign 
persons and foreign lands, by which he derives 
as much information asif he had seen the persons 
and places described, 

Good books are the safest companions. There: 
is no danger to be apprehended from their soci- 
ety; on the contrary, every good result is to be 
anticipated; for while they entertain they convey 
instruction. By reading, an acquaintance is for- 
med with the principles and characters of men, 
through which a judgment can be made, whether 
it is better to copy after the virtuous or pursue 
the same line of conduct which has been adopted 
by the vicious. The allurements of power, wealth 
and popularity, may hold forth powerful charms 
as inducements to follow in the footsteps of the 
latter who seemed to enjoy every happiness they 
required. But upon a close examination, it will 
be discovered that their career through life though 
apparently marked with success and enjoyment, 
was bitter and unhappy, and that it ended. gene- 
rally in disgrace, thus consigning their names to 
infamy, and their memories to the execration ra- 
ther than the love and veneration of posterity.— 
Whereas the former, were perhaps the victims 
of persecution, and the outcasts of those in pow- 
er and opulence, because their virtuous princi- 
ples were proofagainst the base means by which 
the favours and smiles of the unjust and dishon- 
ourable could be gained. Although the frowns 
of tyrants hurled them from the seats of worldly 
eminence on which their merits placed them, be« 
cause their sense of justice and honour was too 
acute to allow them to stoop to the commission 
of any base action! With allthis apparent disad- 
vantage, their conduct holds forth great and 
winning allurements to copy after the example 
which they have set forth, and to act with the 
same unswerving rectitude which governed their 
motives. For notwithstanding the gloom with 
which malice and envy endeavoured to cover 
them, and thereby sink them in obscurity, their 
virtue triumphed in the end, and shone out in all 
its native dignity and lustre, eclipsing and cover- 
ing with shame and confusion those by whom they 
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“19 IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


were persecuted. Stich characters adorn the 
pages of history, and their names will descend 
to the Jatest posterity as models worthy of imita- 
tion. When engaged in reading an useful book, 
the time passes by agreeably and almost imper- 
ceptibly. Whilst perusing the writings of the 
sage and the philosopher, the reader is reaping 
advantages from the experience and knowledge 
of those eminent and philanthropic individuals, 
whose leisure moments were devoted to the in- 
struction of their fellow beings, and whose seri- 
ous thoughts were employed in devising means 
whereby to improve the morals, direct the judg- 
ment, and inform the mind of mankind. Or he 
may be listening in imagination to the powerful 
and persuasive eloquence of the finished orator, 
the fruitfulness of whose mind is perhaps enga- 
ged in rescuing oppressed and persecuted inno- 
cence from the grasp of lawless and unprincipled 

ower; or actuated by patriotism, vindicating the 
rights of his country, and painting her wrongs 
in language bold, fearless and impressive, thus 
awakening in the minds of his countrymen a sense 
of their injurics, and arousing them from a state 
of torpor and inaction to ron of valour and he- 
roism. He may be perusing the inspirations of 
the muse, and contemplating with rapture its 
bold and wondrous flight, which will not fail to 
impart to him an elevation of mind and a refine- 
ment of ideas. The elaborate and laborious wri- 
tings of the philosopher and astronomer are laid 
before him, by which he is enabled to meditate 
upon human events. From hence raising his 
eyes from this lower orb, and directing them to 
those heavenly bodies which move in the celest- 
ial firmament, he is led into a contemplation of 
their stupendous structure, and the wonderful 
and incomprehensible capacity of Him who pla- 


ced them there. N. K. 
BOTANICAL. 


Cucumber and Melon.—During this month the 
state of cucumber and melon hot-beds should be 
examined; so that a proper degree of heat may be 
preserved to keep the plants in a state of. free 
growth. The heat should be lively, but mode- 
rate; by which means the ridged out plants of 
good growth will show fruit plentifully, and there 
will swell freely, and grow to a handsome size. 
The plants should have fresh air daily and be 
watered occasionally in the mornings of mild 
sunny days. 

Cucumbers.—Cucumber seed should be sown 
at the beginning, towards the middle, and at the 
latter end of this month, so that a supply of young 
plants may be in readiness, either to re-plant 
mn new beds, or supply the places of such as fail. 
The new beds should be made very substantial, 
and fully three feet and a half high. 

Cauliflowers.—When caulifowers are raised 
from seeds sown last month, they should in this 
month, as soon as they have arrived to the height 
of three or four inches, be pricked into a new 
slight hot-bed made for that purpose, and be sep- 
arated at the distance of three inches every way. 
The autumn sown plants and those transplanted 


from the January sowing should now have plenty; 


of air, and in proportion as the season advances 
and the weather grows warm, in order to harden 
them for the open air when ready to be set out 
for flowering, which cannot be done with safety 
before about the first week in April. Cauliflower 
seed may be sown the beginning of this month, 
which, if well attended to and judiciously mana- 
ged, will head tolerably well: great care should 
be taken of the summer heats, however, and plen- 
ty of air should be given them. oY 
Peas.—As early as possible in this month peas 
Should be sown: the kinds best adapted for this 


| sowing, are the early frame and early golden and 


Charlton hot spurs. The depth of covering which 
they require is from one to two inches, accord- 
ing as the ground may be of a light or heavy na- 
ture, or in a dry or wet state at the time of sow- 
ing. | 

Cuevas and Parsnips.—Any time after the 
middle of this month, when the ground is in good 


a fullcrop. A spot of light deep loam inclining 
a little to sand, and in an open situation, should 
be chosen for these crops, for their roots will 
thrive best and grow largest in such places.— 
Previous to sowing carrot seed it should be rub- 
bed well between your hands, and mixed with 
some dry sand to make it,separate freely, and the 
seeds should be sown in thin drills, distant from 
each other from eight to ten inches. With these 
crops may be sown a few radish and lettuce seeds; 
of the latter any of the cos kinds are most suita- 
ble for this purpose, they not being subject to 
spread, like the heading sorts. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 7 
VARIETY. 
A saving couple.—Never were two persons 
better fitted for business and each other than 
Sandy and Sandy’s wife. They loved each other 
well, but money better than each other. What- 
ever disagreements happened between them ori- 
ginated in their rivalship in parsimony. The first 
quarrel which occurred after their marriage, 
arose from a suspicion Mrs. S. entertained that 
her husband had thrown into the fire the end of 
a farthing candle, and Sandy soon after forgot 
himself so far as to call her an extravagant hus- 
sey, because she neglected to drive a hard bar- 
gain with a match woman, and thoughtlessly gave 
her her own price for a bunch of matches. In 
five years after they commenced business they 
arrived at considerable wealth, and at the end of 
ten years, Sandy was able to establish one of the 
first banking houses in London. Success and 
wealth altered not their habits. It was Mrs. 8. 
who sold the Westphalia hams to the oilman from 
whom they had been bought to be sent as a pres- 
ent toher. It was the same saving wife, who, 
after purchasing a turbot for a party she intend- 
ed to give, cruelly deprived them of it because a 
neighbour was prodigal enough to offer a hundred 
per cent. upon the original purchase. 


“The great and the worthy, the pious and the 
virtuous, have ever been addicted to serious re- 
tirement. It is the characteristic of little and fri- 
volous minds to be wholly occupied with the vul- 
gar objects of life. These fill up their desires 
and supply all the entertainment which their care 
and apprehensions can relish. But a more refi- 
ned and enlarged mind leaves the world behind 
it, feels a call for higher pleasures and seeks them 
in retreat. The man of public spirit has recourse 
to it in order to form plans for general good; the 
man of genius, in order to dwell on his favourite 
themes; the philosopher, to pursue his discove- 
ries; and the saint, to improve himself in grace.” 
Blair. 


A young bright genius, who has furnished him- 
self with a variety of truths and strong argu- 
ments, but is yet unacquainted with the world, 
goes forth from the schools like a knight-errant, 
presuming bravely to vanquish the follies of men, 
and to scatter light and truth through all his ac- 
quaintance. But he meets with huge giants, and 
enchanted castles, strong prepossessions of mind, 
habits, customs, educations, authority, interest, | 
together with all the various passions of men, 


armed ang obstinate to defend their old opinions; | 


° 
condition, carrots and parsnips may be sown for 


and he is strangely disappointed in his generous 
attempts. He finds now that Me must not trust 
merely to the sharpness of his st@el, and to the 


| strength of his arm, but he must manage the 


artifice, with skill and address, or else he shall 
never be able to subdue errors and to convince 
mankind. 


Francis Junius the younger, was a scholar; 
but had imbibed a deadly prejudice against the 
truth of the Bible. His father perceived the fact 
in grief, and placed a New ‘l'estament among his 
books of study. The infidel son finding it there, 
took it up one day, and thought he would just 
open it, to view some passages that might meet. 
his eye. His eye fastened on the text; ‘* In the 
beginning was the word,” &¢. He was so struck 
with the text, that he read on through the chap- 
ter. He found himself solemnly arrested with the 
divinity of the argument, and the majesty an& 
authority of the composition, as infinitely surpass- 
ing every thing human. He says: ‘** My body 
shuddered; my mind was all in amazement; and, 
I was so agitated the whole day that I scarce 
knew who I was.” He adds with gratitude:— 
“Thou hast remembered me, O Lord my 
according to thy boundless mercy, and didst bring 
back the lost sheep of thy flock.” From that 
time the relish of his soul.was turned from the 
objects of his past delights to the word of God, 
and the great and glorious things of his kingdom.. 


Curiosities of Penmanship.—We have just ex- 
amined some specimens of chirography, executed. 
by a female of this town, which, for ingenuity 
surpass every thing of the kind, probably in this 
country—they are imitations of typography, so. 
exactly resembling the impressions of type about 


| the size of long primer, as to mock the nicest, 


scrutiny. What is more remarkable, however, 
and which will scarcely be believed, some of the 
specimens consist of three books, comprising 
nearly 200 pages duodecimo, of closely and accu- 
rately printed matter, all the work of the pen? 
Whatever may be thought of so singular a taste, 
these productions are certainly most astonishing 
monuments of patience, exhibiting the powers of 


traordinary manner. 
Nantucket Inquirer. 


Subterranean Relics.—The American Lyceum 
has given an account of a forest discovered not 
long since near Morlaix, in Britany, in France, 
by Count La Fruglave.—A like discovery has 
also taken place lately in digging a canal near 
Carlisle, in England, where a very extensive for- 
est of oak trees was found under ground. The 
trees are all inclining towards the north and coy- 
ered with four feet depth of earth, and above a 
Roman wall is discernible.-—The wood of these 
|trees appears in a very good state of preserva- 
tion, and differs but little from our common oak 
wood. It is presumed the forest must have been 
avery long time under ground, before the Ro- 
mans erected the wall that stands on it. 


Diary of an Enrivyee.—This is an interesting 
narrative of the deep feelings, refined sentiments, 


}and just observations of a young lady, during 


her travels from London to Naples, and back to 
Autun, in France, where she died. It seems 
that she had formed an unfortunate attachment, 
the effect of which, on her mind and health, she’ 
in vain tried to remove by travelling. The work 
is not the less interesting, from its having been 
written without a design to publication, and this 
fact will, of course, preclude the application of p 


severer criticism. It contains indications of a 


that wonderful instrument the pen, in a very ex-_ 
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. with corded edges, arranged four in a perpendi- 


“to the shoulder. 


‘worn over the shoulders. 


over black satin, ornamented at the hem next 
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werful intellect, a correct taste, and a warm | 
eart, that is rengered more sensible to the beau- | 
ties of naturey from the wounds it has received | 
in its sympathies with man. The descriptions 
are lively and beautiful, and the observations on 
character accurate and just.—Lyceum 
FEMALE FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
From Ackerman’s Repository of Arts and Fashion. 

Opera Dress.—Dress of black crape over laven- 
der satin; the cérsage made quite plain, and mo- 
derately high, with a trimming of black Italian 
erape folded longitudinally a la Farinet, and con- 
fined in the centre by a loop with corded gros 
de Naples edges; the waist rather long; gigot 
sleeves, with an antique cuff of crape, with gros 
de Naples rouleaux, extending from the wrist 
upwards. The skirt has a deep border of crape, 
with loops of black satin of a semicircular form, 


cular row, and headed by a corded bow; between | 
each row, which is about a quarter of a yard, 
apart, another bow is introduced; beneath is a 
wadded hem. Black velvet cloak, made very 
long and full, andlined with Turkish satin; deep 
circular cape and square collar. Opera hat; ala: 
Berri, of black velvet, the crown fitting close to 
the head, with an embroidered band, the brim, 
which is large and circular, is placed above, and 
ernamented on the right side with a cord and 
tassels. Gold ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets; 
white kid gloves, and black kid shoes. 


Evening Dress.—Dress of black gros de Na- 
ples; the corsage cut bias, and made.with a little 
fulness, rather high in front, and straight; orna- 
mented with a fluted trimming of black Italian 
crape, narrow in front, and gradually deepening | 
The short sleeve is full, and | 
set ina band round the arm; the long sleeve is 


large, and of crape, with a coronet cuff of gros | 


de Naples, fastened by a wrought iron cameo 
clasp. The skirt is ornamented with an inter- 
mixture of gros de Naples and crape of a fanci- 
ful pattern, headed by a narrow roleau of satin, 
which is repeated between the trimming, and 
the skirt is terminated by a wadded hem. The 
head-dress consists of a very full wreath of black 
crape flowers, anda light crape lisse hat, a la 
Marie Stewart, with long lappets reaching to the 
waist. Large diamond-shaped black broach in 
the front of the bust; German castiron necklace, 
ear-rings and bracelets, with cameo clasps.— 
Black kid gloves, and chamois shoes. 


{From La Belle Assemblee.] 


Dinner-party Dress.—A_ dress of black bom- 
bazine, bordered with a double bouillon trimming 
of crape, en limacon, each scallop of which is 
confined by a ring ornament of fluted crape.— 
The body is made plain, and is ornamented round 
the tucker part with a vandyke trimming of crape, 
at each point of which are rosettes. The sleeves 
are short and full, of the sanie material as the 
adress. A fichu pelerie of white crape, with a 
double trimming. of the same round the edge, is 
The head-dress con- 
sists of a Turkish turban of white crape, orna- 
mented with beads of jet. Necklace and ear- 


pendants of beautifully cut jet. 
Evening Costume.—A dress of black crape lisse 


the shoe with aruche of crape, pinked at the 
edges: over this ruche is a vandyke ornament of 
braided crape, surmounted by a trimming of a 
Jighter kind, pinked. The corsage is ala Sevigne; 
with a belt of black satin, and a large rosette, 
formed of jet beads in front. The sleeves are 
short, and ornamented in a corresponding manner 


‘‘ 1p WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


curls and bows, with black flowers; the necklace 
and ear-pendants of jet—thie former set a la an- 
tique. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 21, 1827. 


We have never received the “ Library Report,” promis- 
ed by a friend in New York, last month. This is mention- 
ed to avoid the appearance of neglect which might other- 
wise be attached to our silence on the subject. 


The following gentlemen are added to our list of Agents: 
Jacob Lefever, Esq. Publisher of the Compiler, Gettys- |; 
burg, Pa. 

Wm. P. Satterfield, Esq. P. M. Clinton, La. 

Wm. B. Tillotson, Esq. P. M. Hillsboro, Md. 

Thos. Eastman, Esq. Ed. Whig, Clairborne, Alabama. 
Capt. John Hawkins, P. M. Monticello, S. C. 

Mr. Samuel Yorke AtLee, Huntingdon, Con. 


{<> With pleasure we inform our readers that in the 
next number we will be enabled to announce the decisions 
of the gentlemen composing the several committees, who 
are engaged in selecting the premium Essays and Poeins. 


The Greeks.—This gallant and much injured people 
have at length received the dear bought frigate which was 
built for them in New York. The history of the building 
of this vessel, and of another of which the Greeks, had 
justice been done them, should also have been the owners, 
exposes a series of the most cold-blooded speculations on 
the necessities and miseries of our fellow men, on record. 
Every generous heart must sicken at the reflection that, in 
a Christian land, avarice has been permitted to fatten on 
the afflictions of a distressed and starving nation of illus- 
trious men and fellow worshippers; and every American 
in particular must blush to remember that his country was 
the scene, and his countrymen the perpetrators, of the dis- 
graceful transactions. The poor persecuted Greeks are 
not, perhaps, as yet, aware of the extortions#hat have been 
practised on them, at least we have not yet heard that they 
have made any complaint. They hailed with thankful- 
‘ness and joy the arrival of that welcome addition to their 
little navy, which has cost them more than the legitimate 
value of two such vessels. When they shall be informed 
of the facts, no doubt their indignation against our avarice 
will be expressed with all that warmth of feeling, and en- 
ergy of eloquence, so peculiar to their nation. 

It isa fortunate circumstance for our national] reputation, 
which has thus received such a wound froin the unwar- 
rantable conduct of a few of our citizens, that such ex- 
tended efforts are at present making for contributions to 
relieve those whom that conduct has so grievously injure. 
But we fear that the relief afforded will fall far short of 
the injury inflicted. We doubt not, however, that it will 
amount toa sum which will sufficiently show the world 
that the great body of our people are not actuated by nar- 
row minds and unfecling hearts: Every one who wishes 
our national characte? to be rescued from the stigma that 
the building of the Greek ships has cast upon it, ougit to 
embrace the present opportunity of forwarding donations 
to the Greek Committees in our several cities. By doing 
this they will not only assist in paying a debt justly due, 
but they will performan act of acknowledged humanity. | 

The American Quarterly Review contains an article on 
the Greek vessels. [t gives a perspicuous statement of the 
legal proceedings that arose out of that melancholy affair, 
with which every American ought to make himself ac- 
quainted; for although the injury done to the Greeks was 


with the skirt. The hairis arranged in large 


: the work of individuals, yet its magnitude and resulte have ; 


rendered it an object of national concernment and sympa- 
thy. We were glad to see this article in so respectable a 
work, for when the character of the conntry is in danger 
of being tarnished by the conduct of individuals, the press 
ought to exert itself to throw the blame exclusively on the 


4} guilty. 


But the propensities of our citizens to préy upon the 
Greeks, it appears, did not end with the extortions prac- 
tised in New York. Recent inforniation states that the cap- 
tain who delivered to them their vessel, charged five thou- 
sand dollars for navigating her to Greece, and the first lieu- 
tenant fifieen hundred. How much the other officers char 
ged is not mentioned; but it is stated that before she reached 
Greece, the American crew mutinied, and threatened to de- 
liver the ship tothe Turks!! We ardently hope that at 
least the latter part of this intelligence is not true. We can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that one hundred and fifty 
republican seamen, bred in a land of Christians, would 
have been so destitute of every principle of honour, mo- 
rality, and religion, as to conteinplate the commission of a 
deed, which would have ranked them in turpitude with 
renegadoes from civilization and Christianity. Had such 
a flagitious design (if it was entertained) been carried in- 
to execution, it would have given a perfeetion to the iniqui- 
ty of the whole affair, at which the genius of our country 
should have forever blushed. 


THEATRE. 

Mr. E. Forrest.--We consider this admirable perform- 
er to be the greatest ornament of his profession that this 
country has yet produced. Philadelphia, his native place, 
ought to be proud of his talents, and should zealously 
cherish his fame. The following remarks, from the United 
States Gazette, are so perfectly in union with our own 
opinion of his acting, that we insert them with pleasure: 

This gentleman repeated Rolia on Saturday evening, to 
a good and fashionable house. His performance of this 
character is, unquestionably, better than that of any of 
his predecessoys in this romantic part. There isa warinth 
and richness of colouring about it that displays a concep- 
tion as apposite as itis refined and effective. Avoiding 
any thing like rant or noisy volubility, he goes through it 
with so much ease and spirit that it is impossible for any 
one to witness it, without being struck with admiration at 
the maturity of his genius and the fertility of his resources. 
His delivery of Rolla’s celehrated speech to the Peruvians, 
is enough to elevate him to the highest station in his pro- 
fession. We have heard it repeated by numerous actors, 
but he is the only one who has conceived it correctly. His 
scene with Pizarro in his tent we do not hesitate to pro- 


nounce superior to any thing we have ever seen; and 


— the whole of the last act he is certainly inimita- 
e. 


His Wilkiam Tell is next in excellence to his Rolla, and 
isas perfect a representation of it as it is in the power of 
any of his profession to make it. Cooper’s was too tame, 
Hamblin’s too boisterous, Macready’s too mechanical: but 
Mr. Forrest's is as justly entitled to the superiority as a 


true and natural delineation of it is preferred to coldness, 
rant, and maumcrism. 


Mrs. Knight is playing in Boston. Mr. Mac- 
ready’s engagement in Boston terminated on 
Thursday last. His benefit took place on the 
next evening, the house was crowded. 

Cooper and Hamblin have proceeded from 
Charleston to New Orleans. Mr, Conway and 
Mrs. Barnes are playing together at the Park 
Theatre. The stock to the new theatre in Bos- 
ton has all been taken up. 

It is said that Miss Foote has cleared 110,000 
since her return to the stage two years since. 

A new Tragedy is in rehearsal at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in which Kean is the hero. 

Kean’s salary is £50 a night; Miss Stephens’ 
£10; Laporte’s £15; Braham’s £25; Liston’s 
127. 10s. Miss Kelly’s £ 10. 

The “ Almanack of Spectacles,” states that 
the Paris theatres support fifteen thousand fami- 
lies; the number of actors, dancers, &c. is two 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-four. There. 
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“ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


are one hundred directors, one hundred mana- 
gers, one hundred leaders of bands, and fifteen 
hundred musicians. | ‘ 


A Card.—Mr. E. Forrest respectfully informs 
his friends and the public that his Benefit takes 
place this evening, when will be presented Shaks- 
pear’s Tragedy of King Lear, in which the ori- 
ginal Catastrophe will be restored, together with 
other entertainments, as will be expressed in the 
bills of the day. 


LITERARY. 


Proposals have been issued by Mr. Joun 
Ciarke, of this city, for publishing, by sub- 
scription, the firs. American edition of a work, 
entitled: Christian Biography; or Piety exempli- 
fied in the Lives of Ninety eminent Christians of 
various Denominations, chiefly designed for the 
instruction of Youth. By J. 'THorntons 

“The work will be ornamented with a Frontis- 
piece, containing the heads of Luther, Knoz, 
Howard, Latimer, Wickliffe, Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen Mary, consort of King William III. Penn, 
Wesley, Whitfield, Asbury, and Summerfield, done 
in the best style, by Longacre; the text will be 
eonsiderably improved and enlarged. To which 
will be added, an Appendix, containing the lives 
of Ten individuals not included in the original 
work, making in all one hundred. By a Gentle- 
wan of Philadelphia.” 

The following sentence, extracted from the 
Prospectus, is a powerful appeal to the patron- 
age of the public: ** This work is universal pro- 
perty; it belongs to no sect; it supports no creed; 
it advocates no estabiishment; but the precepts it 
contains are founded on the broad basis of uni- 
versal charity, while it honours that Saviour 
through whom.so much grace has been mani- 
fested in the holy lives of saints in all ages.” 

The work, we understand, is to be printed in 


the octavo size, containing at least 550 pages, 
close letter press. The price in boards will be 
Two Dollars. \t will be executed in the hest 
manner. Jf itis not equal to what is promised, 
no person will be liable for his subscription when it 
appears. 

e feel ita duty and a pleasure to recommend 
such works to the public as are truly beneficial 
to youth. Of this class, we think, is the one be- 
fore us. The ladies, to whose approbation we 
are so much indebted, will here find a few ex- 
amples of goodness and greatness selected from 
the multitude of eminent women, the names of 
whom will ever act as a stimulus to the cultiva- 
tion of the virtues and graces of the female cha- 
racter. The citizens, we understand, will be 
shortly waited on, that they may testify their 
good will towards the undertaking by adding their 
names to the subscription list. 


A work has appeared in London, as a sequel 
to the Percy Anecdotes, entitled Anecdotes of Im- 
pudence, witha portrait of Mr. Hume, M. P. 

A religious and miscellaneous newspaper, en- 


titled the ‘ Christian Register,’ is about to be pub- 
lished at Albany. 


The 67th volume of the London Philosophical 
Magazine from January to June 1826, contains 
eight scientific memoirs 
can writers. 


The editors of the Telegraph published at Ro- 


chester, N. Y. have announced their intention | 


of publishing a paper daily. 


A new paper, devoted to the cause of Genera! 
Jackson, has been established at Newark, enti- | 


tled the ‘ Newark Intelligencer.’ It is edited by 
Mr. Wm. Hagadorn. 


, contributed by Ameri-. 


| 


} 


SUMMARY. 


Government has ordered the remains of Lieu- 
tenant William H. Allen to be conveyed from 
Matanzas, to his native place, Hudson, New- 
York. 


The Susquehanna is now in a fine condition 
for rafting. The produce is going down from its 
vallies to Baltimore. 


The ship Chancellor has sailed from New-York 
for Greece, with a cargo of provisions worth 
$18,000, entrusted to the care of Mr. Miller, who 
goes out in her. 


_A meeting of Bachelors is called at Albany to 
make arrangements for a ball in aid of the Greeks. 


On the 12th ult. a bill unanimously passed in 
the House of Representatives of Louisiana, 
granting to Mrs. Randolph, daughter of Mr. Jet- 
ferson, the sum of $10,000 in stock bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent. redeemable in 10 years. The 
House dispensed with their rules so far as to give 
it three several readings on the same day. 


A reward of $100 is offered by the Mayor and 
Aldermen for the conviction of the persons$who 
forcibly opened a tomb*at South Boston and took 
from thence four bodies, buried from the House 
of Industry. 


The United States’ ship Natchez was to be 
launched at the Navy Yard, Gosport, last Thurs- 
day. 

There arein America 1,319 travelling preach- 
ers of the Methodist persuasion, of which 32 are 
in Canada. ‘The white members of the Church 
amount to 309,550; and the coloured, to 51,334. 
Increase since last year 2,621. There are also 
87 superannuated preachers. 


The population of Upper Canada, according 
to the census lately taken, is one hundred and 
siaty-four thousand. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


The packet ship Robert Fulton, Capt. Britton, 
arrived at New-York on Tuesday last from Liv- 


erpool, whence she sailed on the 9th February. Dickey twin brother to Jeseph Dickey 


The advices furnished by this arrival are of 
little moment. 


Parliament assembled on the 8th, and the great 
topic of interest was that the belief that the corn 
laws would be taken into immediate considera- 
tion.—The Ministers have however announced 
that the subject would not be brought forward 
until the 19th of February. 


Three transports, which had arrived at Ports- 
mouth to take on board additional troops for Por- 
tugal, had been ordered to leave that port, from 
which it is inferred that no more troops are to be 
sent out. 


Cadiz was about to be evacuated by the French 
troops. 

Mr. Wyer, the King’s messenger. sailed from 
Liverpool on the 9th ult. for Philadelphia. He 
is the bearer of despatches to our government, 
also to the British Minister. 

The widow of the late celebrated circumnavi- 
gator Capi. James Cook, is still living at Clan- 
ham, in the full enjoyment of al) her faculties. 


French papers received in London on the 9th 


| of February, speak favourably of the late opera- 


tions of the Greeks. Mliaulis is said to have 
taken, sunk and dispersed the Turkish fivet near 
Zea, while Ibrahim has been defeated with the 
loss of fifteen hundred, killed. It is further re- 
ported that Redschid Pacha has perished in an- 
other bloody battle. 


A branch of the Apostolica] Junta is said to sit 


nightly in Lisbon, and to contribute :ts subscrip- 


| tion to the grand collection made on the part of 


the Church in Spain, and the rest of the kingdom, 


i to resist the constitution. 


The new Turkish army was filled up very re~ 
pidly by recruits from Asia. A register of the 
Tnrks at Constantinople had been commenced, 
for the purpose of comprising them in a conscrip- 
tion. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Thursday evening, the 8th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Janeway, Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Jr. to Miss 
Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. Thomas Bradley, all 
of this county. 

On Thursday evening, the 8th inst, by the Rev. 
Mr. Merwin, James Gray, Esq. of Pittsburg, to 
Mrs. Sarah E .Davis, of this city. 

On the 10 inst. in Washington city, by the 
Rev. O. B. Brown, Mr. Martin Johnson, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Mrs. Martha H. Wallace of London. 

Singular Marriage.—A gentleman aged 17, 
courted a lady aged 13, and it is fully believed 
that he continued his visits regularly once a fort- 
nicht, for 35 years, and that the time was ap- 
pointed for the marriage five or six times during 
this period, but from sothe cause, unknown to any 
person except themselves, they were not married. 
The time was again appointed on the 15th De- 
cember last; the gentleman attended accordingly, 
but the lady sent him off as he went; she, how- 
ever, in a few days changed her notion; wrote him 
a note to that effect; he went to her house, taking 
the parson with him, and they were finally mar- 
ried on the 2ist December, without the kyow- 
ledge of any part of the family, who were aston- 
ished on coming into the house at niixht, to find 
the couple married, and an elegant supper on the 
table. 

Dickey Dickey!’—Married, in Holland, Vt. 
on the Ist ult. by Joseph Dickey, Esq. of Char- 
leston, John Dickey, eldest son of Joseph Dickey, 
to Emeline Dickey, eldest daughter of Benjamin 


Thus, thisson and daughter of those twin brothers, 

Have caused uncles to be fathersand aunts to be mothers. 

DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Thursday morning, the 15th inst. Abigail, 
widow of the late Gen. John Steele, in the 70th 
year of her age. 3 


On the 8th inst. near Pagebrook, Virginia, in 
the 24th year of her age, Mrs. Mary Page, wife 
of Dr. Robert Powell Page, and daughter of the 
late Thomas Willing Francis, Esq. of this city. 


BOOK, PAMPELET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. 


FOR SALE, by J. B. Kenney & CO. at the office of the Amo few 
copies of the ORIENTAL HARP, a collectioy of poems by the Boston 
Bard. 

Also, BLAIR’S LECTURES on RHETORIC, with appro riate notes 
and qnestious; by A. & L. Bixby, Principals of St. Matthew’s Academy, 
New York. 

WANTED, an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire at the 
Album office. 


GENERAL AGENCY. 


J.B. Kenney & Co. will receive subscriptions for either of the following 
publications, specimens of which may be seen at their office, viz: 


Mrs. A. S. Colvins Weekly Messenger, an interesting work, W«shing- 
ton, quarto, 4 dollars. 

American Masonic Record & Saturday Magazine, devoted to the inter- 
ests of Masonry and general Uterature, Albany, quarto, two dollar 
fifty cents. 

Boston Spectator, a valuable and original literary work; wee 
quarto, two dollars and fifiy cents. righ xy, 


American Traveller and Stage Register, a useful miscellaneous pa- — 


per; imperial folio, 4 dollars. j 
Literary Cadet, an ably condacted politica] and misceMancous journal, 
imperial folio, Providence, R. J. 2dollars. 
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6s Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


LINES ON THE DEATHS OF WM. HENRY AND Sa-- 
RAH ANN WOODSIDE. 


Written by a Young Lady, 15 years of age. 


They sleep! but not their's is the slumber that breaketh, 
When night with its gloom and its darkness hath flown; 
The morn in the light of its beauty awaketh, 

But in silence and darkness they stiH slumber on: 
They sleep, but no visions of sleep are around them, 
That silence, that darkness, can never confound them; 
For death, icy death, in his fetters hath bound them, 

And round the young spirit his cold spell hath thrown. 


Together in youth brightest bloom they have wither’d, 

Ere grief their young spirits had clouded with gloom, 
And like flowers, in the light of their loveliness gather’d, 
Whose fragrance is sweetest when faded their bloom; 

So still shall their memory fondly be nourish’d, 

In the hearts of their friends shall their virtues be cherish’d, 

And though in the prime of their life they have perish’d, 
Their remembrance shall be as a grateful perfume. 


It is sad to see youth in its loveliness dying, 

Ere the freshness of spirit hath wasted away, 
While the earth seems around like a paradise lying, 

And the hopes of the bosom too bright for decay; 
Before life’s cup of care hath imparted its fever, 

Ere hope, smiling hope, hath been proved a deceiver, 
This world seems too lovely to part with forever, 

To mingle again with inanimate clay. 

And thus have they died while their hopes were the fairest, 

While life only seem’d like a beautiful dream, 
Adorn’d with whatever is richest or rarest, 

Whatever most bright to the senses may seem; 
They died, and the cold turf is resting above them, 
They heed not the grief of the bosoms that love them, 
The tears of affection no longer can move them, 

Or wake them again to the days’ joyous beam. 


Consumption! ’tis thou that their life-springs hast wasted, 
*Tis thou that hast withered the bud in its bloom! 

*Tis thou the young tree in its greenness hast blasted, 
And o’er them hast thrown the dark veil of the tomb! 

Thou foe to the lovely, the gay, and the blooming! 

How soon the bright spirit the features illuming, 

Will fade from the cheek and the eye at thy coming, 
Save when the bright hectic dispenses their gloom. 


O Death! it is strange how thy cold touch will alter 
The forms that so lately were healthful and gay-- 
On the lips once so bright life a moment will falter, 
The next they are pallid and motionless clay. 
The lips and the eyes with bright happiness glowing, 
The bosom proud beating of sorrow unknowing, 
The gush of emotion around the heart glowing, 
How soon will they perish and wither away! 
And yet it were better to die in life’s morning, 
Before we have seen its illusions depart, 
Than to live when the flowers that our life were adorning, 
Have wither’d, and hope hath deserted the heart: 
It were better when mandate of death has been spoken, 
‘That slowly and singly life’s chords should be broken, 
Than in health’s brightest bloom, without warning or token, 
At once to be stricken by death’s fatal dact. 


Had they lived, other ties to the earth would have bound 
them, 
Withholding the spirit from rising on hizh, 
And dearer and warmer affections twined round them, 
Embittering doubly the life-parting sigh: 
When parents for stay on the young are reclining, 


| When husband or wife round the bosom are twining, 
|| Or orphans are left in the cold world repining, 


Oh! then it indeed must be anguish to die! 


It is painful to stand by the couch of the dying, 

And watch the pale form speeding fast to decay, 
In anguish to list to the half broken sighing, 

That tells from the heart life is stealing away: 
Yet then—while.its flight the loved spirit is winging, 
While in agony round the pale form we are clinging, 
Even then—brighter hopes in the bosom are springing, 


As we fee] that our parting is but for to-day. 
M. C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
DEATH AND THE GRAVE. 


As winter stops the river’s flow, 

And spr eads the face of earth with snow, 
So Death congeals the living red, 

And lays his white robe o’er the dead. 
In his dominions ne’er a rose, 

Its ruby beauties can disclose; 

But there the dewy-winged gale, 
Breathes damply on the lily pale. 

Ha! could some favored one behold 
The revelling o’er the body cold, 

His eye would gain a ghastly glare, 
And thought return with horror there. 
Around the bodies of the dead, 
Circling with slow and solemn tread, 
Grim Death appears, in horrid state, 
With all the ministers of fate. 

Their sallow moisten’d faces gleam 

In the dim taper's fitful bearff; 

And ever to the spell-bound sight, ° 
Their glazed eyes roll in livid light, 
While o’er their silent, senseless slave 
The broad black banner slow they wave; 
And dark and chill the shadows fall, 
Wrapping the corpse in mystic pall. 
Upon that ringa haggard form, 

Who holds his banquets with the worm, 
Bends the keen spirit of his eye, 

With most invet’rate jealousy. 


With hasty step he rounds his way, , 


Impatient for the victim clay; 

While all his clammy nature thrills 

With worse than winter’s rudest chills, 
But when the morning sun-beam spreads, 
And the living leave their sleepless beds, 

The grave, with his dark cloak o’er him thrown, . 
Lists, from the pit, for the mourner’s groan; 
And Death, with his fiends, unseen by men, 
Pore upon love with malicious ken; 

And as the friends of the dead draw nigh, 
And gushing tear-drops drown the eye, 

Grief points her lance at the beating heart, 
And the poison of Death attends the dart. 
When the sorrowful stand by the broken earth, 
And dust returns whence dust had birth; 


- The hellish throng fall down at the feet | 


Of him who spreads the winding-sheet, 
And then, at the signal sceptre-wave, 
They leave the dead to the mighty Grave: 
But oh! when the lifeless child of light, 
Is laid in the awful vault of night, 


Ere the sound of the mourner’s steps has fled, 
The grave knocks light at the home of the dead; 
And nature shrinks at the horrid token, 

The flesh decays—the bone is broken, 

The coffin yields—and the dreadful worm 
Feeds on the wreck of the human form-- 
Feeds—till its tooth no more can find, 

And all is gone that once held mind. 


Philada. March 13, 1827. ALONZO. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
LINES TO 


I turn to thee, my chosen, 
And pledge my solemn vows again, 
Through sun and cloud to love thee, 
And be thine own in joy or pain! 
Love! every word I’ve spoken 

Is deeply graven on my heart; 
Nor shall my faith be broken, 

Till reason, memory, both depart! 


I have no joy without thee, 

My spirit is so link’d with thine; 
Our thoughts’are so inwoven, 

They seem like one unbroken line. 
in life or death my prayer is 

To have one resting place with thee! 
And still be undivided 

In time and in eternity. 


If I’m bereft of thee, love, 
Life will be but-an idle dream, 
For all the light it has now, 
Is borrowed from love’s sunny beain, 
All else were wrapt in shade here, 
Where hopes illusive mock the sight, 
And pleasure’s rainbow made, dear, 
To plunge the soul in darker night. 


From childhood’s earliest hours 
The gayest heart has cause to mouth; 
With smiles we cull life’s flowers, 
But weep as oft to feel the thorn. 
The only lasting pleasure, 
The priceless gem—-is faithless love, 
This is the dearest treasure | 
The soul can take to realmsabove, 


Though fortune be denied us, 

Content can gild our humble lot; 
Though wealthier ones deride us, 

We may have bliss which they have not. 
Gold cannot buy affection; 

Doth friendship value pearls and gem? 
Were every star a diamond, 

I would not barter thee for them. AGNES, » 

SCRAPS. 

= 


Men are sometimes the dupes of the advice they ask, 


| because they will not be governed by their own just senti- 


ments. 

Better say nothing than not te the purpose. And to 
speak pertinently, consider both what is fit, and when it ig 
fit, to speak. : 

Where thou art obliged to speak, be sure to speak the 
truth; for equivocation is half way to lying, and lying the 
whole way to Hell. 

Less judgment than wit is more sail than ballast. 

Seek not to be rich, but happy. The one lies in bags, 
the other in content, which wealth can never give. a 


| GLORY. 
Glory is like a circle in the water; 
Which never ceaseth to en] itself, 
‘Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought. 


Glories like glow-worms, afar off shine bright;. 
But look’d too near, have neither heat nor light. 
Webster. 
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